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This meant that the chances for lasting political democracy were reduced and the
prospects of the Republic dimmed.
The weaknesses at home, however, were overshadowed as the military power of
Rome was rapidly being extended abroad. By 275 B.C. Rome had united all Italy
under its control. Then, by 200 B.C. the Punic Wars with Carthage gave Rome control
of Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, and Spain. Turning their attention to the East, the Roman
legions warred against the Hellenistic kingdoms until Macedonia, Greece, Asia Minor,
the Levant, Egypt, and the entire Mediterranean world came under their sway by 30
B.C. Until the middle of the second century B.C. Rome had been on the fringes of
world affairs and international relations. From then on, Rome dominated the Western
world for several centuries.
At home, the second and first centuries B.C. saw a long-continuing struggle
between factions which professed to represent the common people and those which
represented the Senate. On the whole, the Senate emerged victorious over the As-
sembly in the series of civil wars that lasted intermittently for a century, until such
time as Octavian emerged victorious over both. When he became Emperor Augustus in
27 B.C. much of the Middle East and most of Europe came under his rule. The ideal of
a city-state republic had given way to the grandeur of Afro-Eurasian Empire.
As Rome pushed ever outward during the third, second, and first centuries B.C.,
Roman intellectual life received tremendous stimulus from the introduction of Hel-
lenistic thought, literature, philosophy, science, and religion. Beginning as a result of
the very practical need to meet Greek traders on even terms, the desire to learn the
Greek language grew apace, until at length Greek scholars and teachers began to pour
into Rome. Of course, there was opposition to the Greek influence by such men as
Cato the Elder, who saw nothing but evil for sturdy Rome in effete Greek culture; but
even he capitulated finally. In general, most Roman intellectuals of the later Republic
and early Empire were nourished on Greek thought.
In the first century B.C. a distinctive Latin literature expressing the national
spirit of Rome ushered in what is usually called the golden age of Latin thought. In the
days of Cicero, Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, and Ovid, Latin literature for the
first time rivaled in style and form the classical literature of Greece, and the purely
imitative phase of Latin literature had passed. With regard to intellectual patterns,
however, most of Latin thought was fundamentally Greek in origin and content.
In fact, R. R. Bolgar makes the point that Latin literature basically looked to the
past and never dealt with the reality of the times in which it was written. "Thus,
Roman literature started at the point which Greek literature reached only with the
Hellenistic Age. Traditional in spirit and imitative in technique, it was never a direct
expression of contemporary experience. Its language was from the first an artistic
confection ordered by scholarship and remote from ordinary speech."9
Roman elementary schools, making paramount the aim of literacy in Latin, paid
little attention to the florescent Greek ideal of a well-rounded individual, versed in
music and physically well developed. Roman elementary schooling simply stressed the
9R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and Its Beneficiaries from the Carolingian Age to the End of
the Renaissance, Harper Torchbooks, New York, 1964, p, 22.